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The conference provided a" forum where educators, 
members of^ublic service organizations, members of the, ciljizen 
education component 'of.Eesearch "fcr Better Schools (B£S),. 
representatives from industry and community groups,, and 
rep?:es^ntatives of the New Jersey Citizen Education Planning 
Commi-ttee could explore citizenship education in light cf the 
conference -theme, "Toward the' 21st Century.'* Topics discassed in- the* 
four main speeches aijd small gr'oup sessions 'included the accej^rated 
rate- and scope ox social chan(5e, global interdependence, democratic 
values, decision ma)cing, curriculum 'development in xuiures education 
and global education, specific needs' cf citizenship education 
programs in New Jersey, cultural differences, goals fcr citizen 
educ.ati,on, involvement by BBS in ' citi zenship education, and 
dtjve'lopment of children's belief systems. In the clcsing rema.rks ana 
cciflmentary on *hc conference,- a Senior Research Fellow in the citizen 
education compon.ent • at FBS emphasized' -t hat the varicus interest 
groups involved in citizenship (education can agree cn isajcx 
objectj.ves if they learn to ccmmunicate with each^ ether. Ihe speaker 
concluded by emphasizing- that citizenship . education groups such as 
h3S Should stimulate d^scussicn about citizen 'education at state and 
local levels and should wcrk tew axd • de'veloping and iw^leaiGHting 
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. National institaitionsT niist prepare, stx^ 
^ tively^ and^espond creatively to the issues ti^y will address as citi- 

zens in a- democracy. Given the accelerated rate and scope of change 
, which, characterise, the pretot and can be expected to contim^ into ^ 
the future educational planning nust be able to respond to new issues 

> as they emerge. 

The students of today and toaorrow will live in a nDre interde- 
pendent vrorld thaif have" any generations before .them. Current issues 
such' as glo^l energy depletion, escalatiiig nuclear annaraents, and eco- 
nomic interdependa:ice are evidence of trends 'in this direction: As 
regional and loc&l events become increasingly subject to the 'effects of 
decisions and events in other parts of the wrld, citizens need broader 
' skills and cotnpitencies to understand' and participate in decisions vAiich 
affect, than, kjreover, as the state and 'the country increase their involve 
inefi^ in multinational econocnic relationships, citizens will need new skills 
for international careers, - as ^11 as for making decisions affecting the 
■•..well-being bf New Jersey.. Curriculun ec^jhasis/in global education, energy 
•education and fdtures education are now id^tified as necessary for pre- 
pairing students with the attitudes they will need as citizens in the 21st 
ceiiti^ . New needs will also ecierge- and nust be idaitif ied and provided 
for in the curriculum as their sp:uf icance beco^jes recognized . 
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■ In order to accomplish . their educational mission, the schools , will • 
thenselves have to be aware of and- able to .adapt these changing con- 
ditlons. Anticipation of and preparation for future trends is basic to ^ 
the success of the schools. Changing' economic conditions, shifting popu- 
lations , energy questions and global interdependence tmst be addressed 
in the iastitutional planning of schools as inportantly as in the curri- 
culum. For exan?)le, recent trends in regional ecomnid change and decline 
>r^\r; if extended into the future, have serious repercussions for public _ 
educatipn in New Jersey. The level of economic activity in the state and 

in specific coranunities has a strong influence on enrollinent . and on the 

% ■ 

tax revenues necessary to provide education. Changes^ in the structure 

/ , * ' ' : • , 

and conposition of the state's" econccoy will affect the daiiand for'dif- 

- ■ ' ■ ■ * . ■ ■ ,• 

ferent kinds of training, such as vocational or other specialized training. 

, The quality of the ec^ucational systan also affects the level of econaiiic 
activity in the state. If major oiployers base part of their locational 
decisions o^ie availability of skilled manpower., then a high quality 
educational system directed toward future needs can contribute to the eco- 
.noixd-c stability and growth of the state. 

Systenatic short- and^longTrange analysis, of sxich trends^, and of ne^^z 
' significant issues as, they ST|rge', is necessary for both curriculiim develop 
rnent and institutional planning in New Jersey's schools. Public planners, 
academic forecasters, and private industry planners should cooperate'^:! 
provide the information needed for effective curricular and institutional 

d'evelopment . ^ * . , , . ^ * - . . 

• Frank Faloonieri / ^ ■ ' 

New Jersey .Depai'tment. of Educ^ation 
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PREFACE ' " 

./• . ' ' . ' ■ . ■ ' " . 

Every society is obliged to prepare ,its . citizenry to be able tc . * 
prosper and succeed in the adult life of the canajnity. At the saiae time,^ 
- the society nust enable these same citizens to became ief feet ive partici- ^ 
pants in its governance ar^ responsible meaibers of the social groves con- 
stituting society itself. Throughout Merican history, different periods 
have characterized the best form of education to realize these obligations: 
Like history itself , ' each generation niast redefine and in^Jleoient citizen ^ 
education in teias of conternporary needs and available resources. The 
saia6 situation prevails today. ' . , • 

In a deiDcracy, tie isprovement of citizen edacatdjon. mstriict^ 
r»t merely a matter of educational expertise gc; rese^ch capability. It 
. is an enterprise^intiiaately related to the goals of the socifety at large 
and, ultimately, to the abAlity of the educated to participate in the 
society and to shape its very purposes. ^^liLs unique' interaction under- 
lies the collaborative relationship between 'RBS and the state educational . 
authorities in .the tri-state region of Delaware, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania. As partners in a joint effort to iiiprove citizen education, RBS • 
and each state ^ author ity cai>; '.(l) determine what, in existing school 
situations, prevents full • educatiiDnal developtnent of effective citi- 
zens; (2) enlist the support of the tcranunity at l^ge, through represen- 
tative particip^ts, to facilitate a statewide' educational- program to 
_ maximize citizen development ; and (3) plan and inclement such a statewide 
' 'program sccording to the soundest principles of educational research and - • 

' developcrent , * ; ' ' 

» • ■ * ■ 

" ■ vii 
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Tb&TQ are two tasks RBS and the- three state aepa^tnmts of . education 
should attend to as they pursue tbilr cGGinon ^purpose. Togette, they 
should research,. ^and then develop: 

• a luethodology that school praijtitioners can en^loy vMch. 
' - enables them to develop various programs^ in citizen edu-. 
cation, determine the delivery strategies which are most 
appropriate for their new prograias, ard assess or evaluate 
the effectiveness of their new citizen education prograios , 4 
- • a replicable dissonination strategy so tis iiiproved meth- ^ 
odology can be made --available throughout the instructional 
• si^port systsQ-of a gi^fei state, independent of the original 
• . developraental site or sites. 

In s\^, the iDajor intCTitrion is to assist" school practitioners to 
develop their own c^ability to apply ^S&D processes and products -in the 
improvement of ^eir delivery of citizen educaticsi ins'truction and to do 
so within the context of comnLinity involvement and. participation. 



Barbara Z. Pr'esseisen 

■Researah for Better Sahools 
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.• "The Citizen Education ccoiponent of Research for Better Schools, Inc. 
(RBS) is- developing a ■ partnership mth. the statewide school improvement, 
prografns in the tri-state area of Dela^aare, Jersey and- Pen?isylvania. 
The purpose of the partnership is to develop and inplst^ citizen educa- 
tion programs in the three States that vili' enable students to become 
ncre effective participants in daaocratic society. One of the first joint 
efforts of RBS and the State Departiaent of Education in New Jers|ey was ^ 
Vorkshop entitled '^Toward the 21st Century: . A ^rkslpp orv^ Citizen Educa- 
tion." The vjorkshop \^as convened by Prank FalGonieri,vchairperson of the 
New Jersey Citizen Education Planning Comiittee, and vas held on April 26, 
'1978, in Princeton, New Jersey. In attendance were inesnbers. of the New 
Jersey State Department of Educatio|, ..inaribers of ^the/Citisai. Education 
component of RBS, representatives»-from(other .educational and public ser- 
vice organizations , and representatives' from industry and coonnmity groups 
in the state ; 

■ * • 

The 'Obj active s of the wrkshop were: ' S'". 

To explore the need for and the possible scope of- citizen education; 
To develop tentative objectives for citizen education; 

• To explore the interest in establishing a statewide cOTmitinent to ^ 
. citizen Exiiication; and^ 

• To generate ideas concerning procedures for the creation of a state- 
wide citizen education effort . 
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Through intensive work in the small group sessions, the objectives 
of the vjorkshop were net successfully. Those, perscsis attending "e^ressed 
a consensus as to the need for citizen education in Jiie state o? New 
Jersey and' a coomitnHiit to working toward meeting that need. A'list of 
pbj ectives for citizen education in New Jersey was f oimilated , and a numbe:?" 
of ideas for briiging about ^ citizen, education effort throughout the 
state \<^e generated . 

■ The page^ that follow incltide.a transcription of- the addresses pre- 
sented at the workshop (sli^tly edited^ for the printed page), a report 
on the \>»rk done, in each o.f the two smll.groi^) sessions, and a report 
of th^ sunmation presented at. the end of the wDrkslxsp. ♦ 



WELCP^ ID PABXICrPAmS • ' 

* ^ . ■ ' ' ■ 

* • ■ ' ' 

The participants in the \^rkshop v^e bloomed by Frank Falconiei^L, . 
chait3?jerson of the New Jersey Citizen Educatidh Plannijig CcranLttee^and 
Assistant Dicector the Office 'of Planning Services for the New Jersey 
Departmit of .Education. Ihe text of Dr. Falconieri'.s remarks is -given 
'below. ' * . 



Welcome to the first of what we hope will be a series of state worTc-^- 
shops dealing with-a range of categories and topics in citizenship educa- 
tion Today's workshop ha^ been structured to bring together persons from 
many groups in New Jersey, including industry ..prtvate^and pu!?lic agencies, 
and advocacy groups, to talk about citizen education. We hope that you 
will be able to give some directioil' to the State Department of Education 
and t\}e State Board-of Educatipn on citizenship.and the responsibilities 
of citizenship and citizenShip,.educatioR. , ,, 

^ ■ - '* * 

Although many of us feel that we probai}ly know what citizen educa- 
tion is all about --'we all had'civics courses in high school and have 
participated in various kinds of community activities -.- in reality the • ^ 
topic is not easily understood^or eas^y fathomed., Citizenshi p- education 
has been thought of by ^me as political in nature or as legaj^in nature 
by others. Lately it has taken on some environmental qualities, and 
some advocacy and equity qualities as well. , ^ 

Actually we are not quite sure what citizen education is supposed 
•to be, tut we do know it is an important topic. We also know that we need 
to tap the resources of New. Jersey - the resources of our citizens and 
the:) resources of our decision-makers. That is why'we Kave asked. you to 
come and.be with us this morning. 



. One of today's activities will be to develop some major goals fo| " 
citizen education in ^ew Jersey. We also want to set the stage for a, 
working task force t^at can help us put together a five-year master 
plan for citizen education in this state. •SO:by the end of tpday we * . 
should all have a good sense of where we are now and where we are going ^. 
in citizen education. . . 

Dr Falconieri then introduced F^ed Burke, Coraiiissioner of Educa-. 
't ion for New Jersey, -who spoke concerning the rieed for citi.2en education 
and what the nature of a program in citizen^ education might be. .Dr. Burke's 

. . . ' ■ 

address follows. 

Your concern today — citizenship education — is one that^is per- 
sonally' very close to me, one which I may not be able to be' really objec-;^ 
five about. My background is in poli.tical science and I have taught in 
that field in this country and abroad for many years. I was also Involved ^ 
in government from .a political point of view in Rhode Island and in New 
Jersey. Often over these years I have reflected about the nature of civic 
order and about wha1f citizenship iflreans . , ■ 

The authority of the state is enormous. 'But recently we have seen 
that authority taken in rebel hands 'in country after •country. In man^ 
areas we have seen a breakdown of civic order, of the v^illingness to -obey. 
Now obviously, civic order is not dependent solely on force.. It can't be, 

■ There isn't enough force — there aren't enough machine guns — available. 
^By and large, the exercise of the state's authortty is with consent-. And^ 

. it is a consent built upon understanding rather than on fear. In other 
words, you stop at a red light not solely or primarily because you know 
you will be arrested or otherwise punished. You stofj'^ because youvrealize ' 
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that' if yciu don't, that if nobody stops at.a red li^hk then you and other- 
people might be killed. ' - . ' . \ .- 

!. Underlying that understanding is a kihd-of humaR cohesioil which is 

■ terribly impoctant.' .We -say to ourselves,! "There bitt for the^grace of <3od 
or A-lla-h' or Buddha go I." Therefore , 3 i:k^ noi only 'that 1 might get .' 
killed if I go through the red light, but that- someone e-lse. might get 
ki'ue^d. This sense of the brotherhood of all' hurnanity, ^wevei^, is not 
genetically innate; rather, it is culturally acquired. I say this because -, . 
of some experiences I had in Africa, . ' 

Many -years ago in Uganda. I spent ^ome" time with a certain- smair tri^e. 
The memberd-are wonderful .people who have a deep sense of.. obligatidn" to all^ 
tribal members,' but they do not have^any sense of obligation n:^ anyone who is 
not a member of their tribe. Therefore, if a fellow tribesman is hur.t;or in 
-some kind' of" trouble, tire^ave .compassipn to th0^:point of sacrificing their . 
. own lives." .1 have seen them do this. But on the other hand, if li'he persoh 
is not a member of -the i^ tribe, they might Tind his discomfort amusing.- 

■ I was with a m^b^r of this small trffje once when we; heard someone try- 
. ing "w pain in the deep^grass. We .5 topped' and at f4rst I was alu^st ill. 

■ The man "had been , speareS^nd was bleeding badly. I thought my reaction was 
natural for anyone and -it is true that my companion was also terribly alarmed 
♦until .he found, out that the man Was not a member of this tribe. Then he was 
amused, Titerally amused, at .the man's plight. 

Other experiences that Thave had. and my reading in phil^SrOphy and 
poetry for that matter, have further convinced me"^ that this sense of obliga- 
• tion to other people is not innate; that it is something that must -be learned. 
Furthermore, I am convinced that this sense is the very ba.sis of civic order 



and. I am concerned tbat there seenis to be evidence Indicating that this ^. 
fragile sense of obligation to others is breaking^ down. v . . 

"* It is not breaking down only in the way which conservatives 'might 
point out-., the crime-in the streets or , the teWeney for persons to identify 
with gaih^s.Dr other groups to whom they feel more responsii^mys^than to 
.society a;? 'a whole. It .is al$o^lir©aking>^6wn in the area d^f public service: 
the will ing'neSs of people like Agnew or Nixlin to say that everyoQe^is in pub- 
lie service. for themselves; therefore, it is my right to milk it for what 
I can get out. of it. That may work temorarily, but it doesn't work very^ ^ .... 
long because the/ whole fall a^art. 

FuHher evidence of the breakdown of this sense of human cohesiorv may- 
be found in election results.. You might expect that the way people vote . 
vould reflect their belie) in the brotherhood of humanity, their desire^ to 
do what is in the best interest of all. But it doesn't work out that way ^ 
any more. In local elections referendums to raise funds to build sc^^ogH 
are defeated We h'ave schools in New Jersey which are on doyble ami even 
triple'sessions becau^^ af" this. In other elettions it has been demonstrated- 
that yoa cSfrTot pass any .bond issue when, senior citizens oppose' it. You 
can't get tfie state^ legislature to put in^y'into. the ofties. And if'is very 
difficult, now to get an educational budget passed at either the state or the 

local level . _ • • ^ • 

■ This breakdowlT of iiuman- cohesion is^ a'. brea.kdQwn of what I call the civic 
order. It is a spiralling kind.of thing thrft feeds on itself, and 1 don't 
think that eddcation as it is' today will turn that spiral arourrd> .In'fact,, 
I am eonvinced that the spiraT will not be turned around without fundamental 
changes in edtfcation. And because we are educators, we have .a- responsibil i ty 



on Qur hands . 



I recall .a book that 1 read- •many years ago, an early. Freudian inter- 

■•■ . ■ ■■ ■ ' ' ■ ' ■ . ■ % • 

pretation of */hat happens. to civilizations and societies. It contrasted. 

the ev-olutlon of the fascist society in Gennany with tne^yolutlon of a 
•relatively democratic society in Ej^gland.^ The, author began his study with 

the^ earfiy nineteenth century when th*ere were relatively comp'arable political, 
* ' *^ 

social, and communal institutions in both societies, Th^ he identified 

' ' ' ■ ■ ■■ ' ■ ■ 

a ^mall happening that became an" Irritant^which changed German society. 

•As a result the fami^ly structure,,^ecame relatively authoritarian; then the 

■ . » ■ ' ■ . . . , ■, 

schools $3ecame authoritarian; and then the palitical structure became , 

" authoritarian. He indicated, that this spiral le'd inevitably to a, facist,' ' ■ 
chauvinist anttdernocratlc society in Germany.' ■ 

Theljfuthor then id^jiti fled a different' small happening in history that 
became an irritant in English society. That too led to a change in the 
family structure, greater jS.romiscuity, and more children. It. also led to " 
more freedom in the schools , to fflo re 'freed oni to teachers .^and to more free- 
dom in the univer^ities-v - Final ly, the political system became i ncrea singly 
jdeinpcratic and has been perpetuated that way. 

The' specific irritants which were'mention|d are unimportant today and 
.1 don't know that I accept the irritants theory. -But I do thij^iCthat the.' 
trends which move society. in a certain direction tend to feed od themselves, 
in the way the author outlined, building up a momentum- that i s very difficul-f 
to cope with or reverse. One of our problems is that the momentum affecting 
our society is already on a rather rapid downward spiral. . We, have got to 
find a way to build, into our educational system an irritant that wiTl begin 

.to turn this spiral aVound. Then hopefully there will be an upwarcj^turn, 
It is clear we are not going to do this alone. But on the other hand, I 
don't think it- is going tq happen without us. 



It is amazing,, when there, is a surplus of resources around, how t * - 



Tnagnanimous^ we all are. We are prepared to say, "Sure wfe can change". ^We' 
ca'n do more for the blacks." You say, "What is jt going^lfe cost'mef' And 
we say, "It wilVcost you nothing because there is a surplus of resources." 
So I say", "Fine, I want to do everything I can. I love *dhil dren. I. want 
you to spend ttiat money; -rwant you to use those resources," 

„..j3yt 1n an era where^ the resources are clearly finite, the only way to 
distribute thq|_e resources is to redistribute them. And tha^^ means that 
some people have to, give up some of what they now hold. • At that, point we^ 
have to redefine and develop powerful arguments anci' strategies to maintain 

-the status quo. r think we are at that "poinrt. now, , We are' en teririg "a . 

. po'^tindus trial- era which tends to bring but Jbhe worst in -peopled We begin 
to Eee some of t+ie social gains of the 50 's and 60 's being threatened: 
For [example, our concern now is riot so much 'tiesegregation in our schools, as 
ityis' resegregation? ' 

■ In many ways we at-e. fight i/ig a ho Idling action. We are trying to distr 

. bute the resowrces that are availa^ble to the cities and trying to' provide 

. ■ ■* * 

the cohesiva glue so we don't fly apart 'into tribal clusters. But no one 
wants to pay for that^lue because ft has to 'come out of someone's hide. 
Many people don't want to. They are more" inclined to take the resources, 
and use them to build defensive mechanisms such as police forces and struc- 
tures that tend to hide reality from fieo pie who are not well-educated. 

' Now, let me *sum up. The civic order, which is based on a sense of 
human cohesion, is, in a' downward spiral T hea'ding toward a breakdown. This 
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sense of cohesion of the brotherhood of alAhumanity, however, 'is learneg. 
%nd it is learned through education. Therefdre. education must be changed 

so that this value is taught. 

At this point I would Viij^ to ^consider what is the meaning^ of educatioji 
~^ I think that everyone involved in. education ha's-^n obligation to deal with 

fjt. this question. . f ^ ' 

^ - • _ V To me, education is a cfuest for Juman dignity .\ This may tie. an egotisti- 
, ^-^1 tlfought, but there is something about the nature' of man that is unique, 
and uhusuaV: Unl i ke- any other creature, man has. digftity... By that. I mean^ 

- • ■ - ■ » < ' 

V ' ' each' person is unique. There is .no' 6ther existing organism exaqtly like any 

■ >■ . ■ ■ , .-. ' ; ■ , „ . ■ '. . . 

■-■ one person and each ThdividuaT' oc-cupies a special place, in the universe... It 

. is a place that no one else occupies> ' That fact attach^^ 

worth to that person. -Education to me is a process Wherein we he Ip^ the 
individual to first identify his or her own worth, his or her own sens'e of 
uniqueness and pride, which I sum up as dignity. And in that process, of 
course,, one then comes to ag^eciate the value and worth and dignity of 
. others. You can't really have respect for ather people unless you. feel- some 

• rfespect'for yourself. ' - • ' ■ 

Now that is what education is alT-about and to me that is what citizen. 
. education- is all about. It begins with self and is an ascending process 

' . wherein your sense of self-worth and. self-value leads you to respect and 

■■ • appreciate the dignity and the»worth and the uniqueness of others .not only 

■ ' ■ ' ' . i ' 

in your group hut also in groups outside your own. 



•It is as if-we are all members of small tribes and it is imperative ... . 
that education somehow or another .indicate to us that we are -aUo part sf . 
a larger universe. Education must help us to develop a sense, of digniV ^ 
that transcends our small tribal unit; otherwise we will not survive . This 
is why I perceive of citizenship. e?lucati on*, not only as the traditional- 
learning, of one's obi igations 'within the more orthodox but readily per- 
ceived, political 'Structure of one; s country » but also as the, perceiving of 
one's sense of obligation as a^human bete to an interdependent world. .If 
one raeds the wo#s' of Christ or MohanmS or^udd'ha or Moses, it 'is alj^ - 

there It is aU:,the same thing. It is the Golden Rule and somehow or 

another we have. got to* find a way to incorporate this message into the edu- 
cation of children. 

. , . And if -.there is anything to my analysis' that there is a. .spiral ^m.ovlf)g 
in a downward direction, then we have got to find the "kind o^irritant. to 0 
turn that spiral around and stop its downward movement, I tlitnk the con- 
ference' that is scheduled here today, the "Moving Toward the Twenty-first r' 
Century: A Workshop on C'iti2en Education;' is;the beginning Of that-kind of 
irritant here in New Jersey. So I want to- wish you wel 1 for what- I thi nk 

' is a terribly important meeting. . .. . * . * ^ ■ .; 
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' ^ • RBS GQAI^ VIS A VIS NEW JS|SEY 

Barbarl Presseisen, Director of the Citizen E^i^ation corponant of 
Research for ^tter Schools (RBS) . spoke to the' vjorkshbg participants 
concerning the role of SBS in NevTjersey's citizeJi- educatl^. efforts 
. The text of Dr. Presseisen ' s remarks" follovfe : 



•I iK . . . ^^ 



Our combined task today is a weicofned <)ne^ Research for Better ^ 
Schools, the laboratory Dr. Burke referred to and forma 11 y welcomed to 
New Jersey, is pleased to join the New 4f.rsey Department of Education in 
sponsortng this meeting. ■4 thank Dr. Buc|^,fpr his cooperation and for 
the opportunity to meet with you. 

' " ■ • '* ' •■ 

When I callad-the Nassau Inn to. make arrangements for this con-. 

ference, the woman at-the sales off ice 'asked what corporation I repre- 

sented. I said Research for Better Schools. She replied that we cer- 

tainlyt^oieed a lot of that.' ^ _ — J / 

I am sure you k'nov/ about the New'^Jersey Department of Education./ 
Perhaps you are wondering about the -work gf" Research for Better Scho^jil.s. 
It iS' my responsibility to tell, you .about our laboratory. I am- Bai^ara^ 
Presseisen, the .D>rector of the Citizen- Education component a^t.RB.Sf. I 
would like to tell you how our -laboratory .is going to work in partnershi 
with the state of New Jersey in the ar§a of citizen education 
RBS' is one oj 17 nonprofit research and development laboratorVes and' 
centers spread across the United States. Its history goes bick to the- 
mid-1960's. RBS began its research in curricuTura developme/it ^reas- aod 



now engages in various activities of technical assistance, primarily in^ ^ 
the region of New Jerseys Delaware and Pennsylvania. We. have worked with 
schools. We have developed materials. We have ^trained teachers and 
adm-n-istrators. We have worked on various kinds of educational research, 
'evaluation, and dissemination in these three states, as well as. in many . 
place's across the country,, 

Gur basic funding is primarily from, the federal government. In our 
worl'^tbday, the Nataonal Institute of Education is fundij|| this conference 
through a/grant in the area of citizen education.- 

• ' Our major mission is to. woVk with New Jersey. Pennsylvania^ and Dela- 
.ware in implementing their own state '.improvement, programs. We- need you to 
be proactive as taxpayers, citizens, and members of the organizations you 
represent in the state of New Jersey.- Through Frank's work and the efforts 
•of the New Jer^y Departmefnt of Education, we are trying* to find" out what 
■you want to take place in the schools then it is our jolj to #,lp del iver', 
SiJCh a program in terms of responsiijle education research and development ' 
. principles. In many ways we are just beginning to scratch the^surfa/e of 

* . * ■ 

that work. ., ' ' * 

Some of the things that Dr. Burke mentioned are really. pedagogical or. 
psythologicarquestions. ' How, in fact, do children learn values? How do 
\they become eager participants, in a positive way, in society? A lig;le 
later'this morn^g we will hear Dr. Irving S1gel,'an expert in child develop 
^ent, discuss some of the concerns of citizen education that we are con- 
sidering. But these are really difficult, questions, and there are many 



difficult questions to sort out, in terms of deciding what a prograni like 
thiS'is going to do and how we are going to do it. 

Our citizen education prograni at RBS began in December of last yearr . 
We ars Just completing the first preliminary reiearch act ivUies^fn ^ur : 
workscope. ' RBS believes that we "must h^ve a knowledge base" at .o*r conwnd^ 
arleast in terms, of what is known and What- iinds of information are avail- 
able on the develoRment^of citizenship. There are eight n^mbefs of -Q^ir staff 
^who work in various ways on this |nowTedge . ba^se of citizen education. They 
collecfand produce a variety of Tnaterials that.we" think* are important to our 
potential clients, the people with whom -we work in the three states. 

We have been tracing the history of citizen education and w^^ have found, 
throuoh a conference of »some of the most outstanding American scholars in 
that field, that various historical periods have each redef J ned citizenship. 

Whether -it was patriotism or American tzatton or the melting pot theory 
that guided'these v^irious historical periods, they have- had different 
-visualizations of what schools or societies should be doing in the area of 
citizen education. RBS will soon publish these historical papers as part-.of 

our knowTedrffe-bull ding activity. , : 

■ ■ - ' ' .' 

We have also developed a working definition of citizen education, which 

you will find in your folder. We raise questions not only about whatciti- 

" zen education is. but aUo about what are its component parts, and how are 

• they manifest in real performance.. There are many who say citizenship means 

everything to^veryone. We feel we must not only define citizen education," 

but also determine what objectives such a definition must serve. Thus, we 



have completed a study of objectives in^citizen education across the country, 
in^tenns of what people^ state educationaVagencies, and various cjivic orga- 
nizations have set as their goals for citizenship. One of our jobs today 
is to set some beginning goals in cit1»zenshiV education for the state of 

New Jersey. . J - , 

We have al^ looked at the -historical, basis of pas't citizen educat^onj^ 
effQrts./^RBS is engaged in the study of related instructional Wterials ^. 
and his examined energy materi&ls, environmental materials, global education 
matenals.'and law-related education materials. Teachers don't really have 
to make anything new. A world' of products/already exists. But to know about 
them, to know if any of them are any good or if they are effective "?Mth stu- 
dents is another question. Do they work? Do they teach? Do children like 
them?^ Do they meet the stated objectives? RBS^is trying to answer those 

concerns. , - 

We' have been .gathering infbrmation /ibout measuring and assessing citi- 
zen education. Agaifv, there are mre quest^ans than there are assured 
answers . Measur i ng a chil d ' s val ue. system , f i ndi ng .out ^-whether he. or S-be 
is inclined one way, or another in terms of a disposition or. value,^ is ,a very 
difficult 'task. In conjunction with that, we have been lQ0k1ng.at the vari- 
ables of learning. What, in fact, and how. in fact, do you learn citizenship? 
What experiences help children learn? What teaching strategies can we examine 

which seem to be the most promising for th^ goals we set? 

^ i ■■ ■ . ■ . . , 

We have also collected a compendium of information about organizations 

and people concerned with citizen <te^elopment. We have researched the 



tri-state region we deal kth and across' the country as_ well. It Is amazing 
again to learn how much. material has been devetcpedr iiow much energy is 
expended, and the sheer number of people who are workijig ii^this area.. 
Through private organizations^ through businesses, and^timjugh public agencies-, 
there is an ^nonnous effort concerned with what is citizenship or .citizen . 
development Jor children. Whether it is the YMCA or the^Boy Scouts <5r some, 
.other ^x)rganizati on, they all have that comnon concern. Very few of these 
agencies^,\however, are systematically studying the effects of their activities, 
at least noV in* terms of what really happens to youngsters .involved in these 
^ expey-tences. We think, that these effects need to be studied. 

RBS has looked at the 50 states in terms of what is required in their 

curricula, in terms of mandated activities, and state programs.. We have 

' ■■ ■• ' ■ " . ' ■ . ■ * 

tried to, get these disparate states to talk with one another. 

What'is known ^bout values formatiqn and the devel^jpment- of .personal 
ethics? RBS has been interested in affective education ftsr many years and . 
■ many of thp publications you will see'outside arj products of the^ind of 
research we have conducted in that ared. Citizen -Education will incorpGrate 
that v^qrk, and we hope to' advance it further in our new tasks. 
. We are also -looking at what is happening irr classrooms right now. , 
' --.Many of you "saw a copy of the survey which New Jersey a-sjyell 'as Pennsylvania 
and Delaware haverecently cooperated with us in conducting. We are now ' ; 
getting the responses about actual practices and. activities in citizen edu- 
cation which" are. going on in elementary and secondary classrooms today. That 
; information will help us plan future activities in the three states, as well 
■ as to build ^c^on goals with what" already exists. ^" 
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■ That- U what we are about in terns of the basic knowledge we are trying 
- -to jDU'ild at RBS. It is a foundation for the future program we hope.tO' irnp.lf- \^ 

ment-in the three states next year. We will become involved in actual teach- 
^ ing sites with Veal schools, real teachers, and reaV communities. The ac.ti- 
^ vi ties Of research and development at those si jes will be based on questions 
and concerns that the people in that cominunity want to exp-lqre. Citizen . 
. • education must begin with what the people involved in that particular^ ^'te 
want to do. By people we don't mean just the school comnuni ty . We mean 
the Vhol a community in which the school exists,, 
f- We hope to locate some other sources of funding for the site research. 
Programs like Title IV-C or' other kinds of federal research can bring funds 
in for such special study, for personnel development and forxtechn^ical 
assistance. That is what we see as our role, and that is what, a.t the ' 
., moment, the NIE Is willing to sponsor as a potential modet for change .in. 

this important area. . . 

There is one other aspect that is important and I mention it because 
/it involves other people who- are working with^RBS. We have a state committee ' 
■ * tn. New Jersey, as. we have state committees ^in Pennsylvania and; Delaware. In 
- • these committees, people across the state with ^"arious. interests and back- ' . 
\ grounds are able. to help shape policy and decision. .in the citizen Education . 

program for their state: ^ 

. . I think, one gf Frank's interests today is to jdentify people beyond 
■ the New Jersey Department of Education'Whb want to be involved in such a 
cofunittee or task force -and have input into its woVk from a, larger, State- 
wide '■perspective. - ' - ,' . ' . 
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To that a^up, RBS brings not only its abilities and professional 
skills, but aVso the resources of a technical resource panel :'whereby we 
are able to tap4iie talent of ma^^^^ex^^ 

^ For example. If we»find that a statistical .irieasumient in' our testing 
is very important, to ^^jfr research and It is different from the kind of 
measurement which is done elsewhere, we call on the best person we can find 
from opr panel to bring his/her talents to bear on these important questions. 
We have that kind of capacity. '• 
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Just last week at the University of Pennsylvania, Dr: Burke partici- 
pated in ah ethnography col l"5qX1iini that RBS sponsored with the graduate 
school faculty. Ethnography can be used as a research tool. in. actual teach- 
ing ^i tes. ; . . A 

To study the larger community and the Interactions of the many subgroups 
of a school,. ethnography is an exciting possibility for^ educational research. 
A member of Penn's faculty, and possibly several graduate studenj:s. may be • 
involved in the kind of ethnographic research wfe are^ planning. This offers 
us a chance to tap. talent even beyond the people In, the. traditional education 

research field. . • 

The central question is what can be done in the field? Combining RBS' 
educational research expertise, ■ the support of the New Jersey Department of 
Education, and the involvement of the local site -- its teachers, chi Idren. 
even the custodian who might be a very Important perkn in the students' 
development — what can we do in citizen education today? When we have 
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examined this question In specific school sites, we hope to be able to dis- 
seminate the- results of pur study in a larger state program. --"^ 

I want to mention some of the factors in our society that indicate 
the need for redefining citizen education. It is not' that we-,Jiave to find 
one definition t+iat constantly worb. But it seems 1n the AnTerican'expe- 
rVence there ?re aspects that call *for a redefinition of wiiat, in fact, a • 
citizen is. If we only bring Plato 's dialogues, up-to-date and say that 
it is not man that is the political animal, but humans/ we shall have begun 
that redefinition. 

There is the National Assessment of Educationajl Progress, whose test- 
ing results are available every three-year per>dd. The 1976 results Have 
been reported recently and they show, unfortjunately, a decline in the very 
basic knowledge structure about government and the functions of government 
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in our society. These are tests, somewhat like SAT's, that are given to 
, 13r and 17-year-olds across the' country. The results in this'case are about 
13-year-olds ; they %Dmpa re the 1973 test results wItK those of 1,976. 
^ One of the surprising findings that came out of ttie 1976 test was 
that fewer 13-year-olds selected freedom Of religion as a right guarantee.d 
by the Constitution compared to their peers in 1973. In terms of the his- ■ 
tory of this country, that is a very uncomfortable fact to deal with and , 
one that strikes me as- a serious concern for citizen education. ' , 

Perhaps more disturbing is the NAEP finding that there was "a loss, 
in terms of understanding of /and will ingness to participate in, the political 
process among 13-year-olds, 'comparing -1973 and 1976 results. ObvipuSTy, some_ 
messages are not getting through to these youngsters. .This assessment shows some 
■Important aspects' of citizenshTp that need revitalizing. If not redefinition. 
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. Interestingly enough, there were mixed successes in terms of..the spores 
of students-rAi3- and 17 -years old, in reccgnizing^Constitutional rights. . . 
™s occurred in the 1976 test, after Watergate and after Vietnan]> ^Kelative 
to the experience of the total society; It ^ems to say that the findings, 
are 'difficult ta understand, and the results need to be compared with future 
performance as well as analyzed in depth^^^ That is true pf all testing in 
this area. 

• Dr. Burke mentioned already that distrust of government offic^ls, the 
corruption af politicians and disenchantment with the political process 
^ itself are important factors to keep in mind.whfen thi#ing about cjtizen 

education and young Americans. This is true when examining their own ant i- 

» ■ ■ . 

social performance, as well . ' ; 

RBS has completed several studies on violence in'the schools and dis- 
ciplinary probjems in education. In my conversations with persons in the 

three states, this is one of the first topics to be raised as a concernjn 

* 

citizen edUccttion. We must examine'and try to find" out what are the causes 
of such violence, and how the structure of the educational institution, or 

eyen the influence of television, contributes to such a distorted view of 

' ■ ■ ■ >' 

citizenship. 

Another factor that is difficult to deal with, yet one that affects 
the political and social activities of youngsters, is the role of ichangi ng 
patterns of American family life: single parent homes, working mothers, 
later marriages. How do these developments influence one's view of citi- 
zenship? Dp" they influence actual classroom experience or the Interaction 
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between the school and' the soetal development of the, young? We need to find 

-out. ■ • . . ■ '■ ■'. \ 

' - The general problem of withdrawal from sociaj responsibil ity is also a 
concern for citizen education.'" The V^ole of drugs ,v the irrational attraction 
of far-out religions to youth.. land their vie^of. tr^^risin. are^all potential 
areas*bf study wlien we arei^n the field. 

One of the things w^ did for this conference was to prepare a pre-survey 
of those who plaTined to attend, asking them what they wanted In citizen edu- ^ 
cation. We could not really group you on the basis of your responses-, ^s 
there were too few, but in terms of the responses returned it was interesting 
to note that the'^three areas of highest rating were the process areas, not 
the content dimensions. You wanted critical thinking, problem solving, and 
inquiry ski^^s to be the focus of citizenship. That may show that we are 
probably a rather biased group her^today, and perhaps we will have to work 
on that, but it also shows we have a fairly^cohesive view of what we thifik 
citizenship jfentai Is.. ^ 

Let me take jun a few .moments to tell ycJu about your role- today. It 
"was Frank's intention that this group should represent more than lust the 
schools, more than the New Jersey Department of Education; .it should be repre 
sentative of the conmunity at large. « I think we have that to'day. We want 
to hear you and to have you exctiange with other members of the conferenc^ 
Consequently, we are going to break into small groups and mo^e away from 
this podium for a goad part of this morning and afternoon. 



We hope to build an awareness of others' views. Part of our objec- 
tive is that you become aware of the perspective of the other persons with . • 
. whohi you are talking today. We, want to develop "c^miltifient for the activities 
that we can conduct together, especfally the long-range goals that we can set 
for the state for the next five years. We hope the remaining program today 
will build toward these objectives. . 

Please enter into the process. How do w6 get someone to be proactive? 
I guess we will have to capture .you intuitively and spontaneously. But your 
role today is really to be acjive^and to talk to others, to those of us in 
the New Jersey Department of Education and to those of us at RBS. and to 
your fellow participants in the conference . Carry this^dialogue beyond the 
Nassau Inn in Princeton,' as rarefied an atmosphere as that is. We are here 
on vacation, in a way, to enjoy ourselves in being spontaneous and exchanging; 
We all will. go back, eventually, to the realities of New Jersey and this 
region. In terms of citizenship, let us expand our views and be^in to^rede- 
fine what citizen education means to us today. 



V 
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* M^iTOG aiAXX. GSDUP SESSICXB 

For this portion of the program, the wrkshop participants .'wke divided 
into-sisc wrking groups that were chaired by persons frcm HBS and the State 
Department , of Education. The groi5)s- were led throiigh t&o activities designed 
by Clarence Lynn, Curriculiiif Cmsiiltant at the Educational Iin>roveiiient Center, 
South, to further' the attainmait of the wrkshDp objectives. 

The first activity \<as designed ^ to help grot^) ii>ec4>ers beccme acquainted 
with one another and to learn vshere each person vbs ccming from in terras of 
his/her views about citi^ai educaticn.^ Each laecEber of the grov:?) was given a 
blank tiiaeline and asked to fill it in by recording significant events in 
his/her own life. T^e cooapleted tiiaeXine was then shared with the other 
members of the groi^). ' 

Tte second activity was desl@:ied to l^lp groiqj members focus m what 
the future mi^ bring forth in New Jersey in a nmfoer of areas related to 
citizen education, the rationale being that one can only plan for the future 
after one has considered \shat life in the future might be like. The parti-^ 
cipants were again given blank timelinps, covering the period from 1960 to 
2020, and the following list of areas o^- citizen education concern: demography, 
government policy, global impacts, energy use and impacts, economic trends, 
natural resources/environimt, housing, technology, life styles, public ser- 
vices, legal developments, political partic|ipation, iriterperscaial and social 
relations, and norals and values. 1^ group mentors were asked to select tv» . 
or three of the areas, they thought were most relevant to their own concerns 
■ and then to fill in their timelines with projections as to vdmt might happen 
in these areas in New Jersey in ttj^ given time period^. 
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. 'These tijieiiiies of the future were thfsn shar^ vitihin each^groiip, ififi 
predicticms ranged frbm rather ' pessdmistic • to very optijaistic: in: tone and 
covefe(^iiEiny different areas. Sane of tl^e predictions are- given below ; 
to indicate the variety of views of the fuciire \diich were offered. 

Despgraphy . The decline in the birth rate mU continue. This factor 

mil" lead to»an increase in the nucfcer of elderly persdrts in the populat i on.. 
Because older persons have traditionally b^ one of the best organized groins 
in the country and have voted HK>re faithfully than other age levels, there 
vail be more citizen ins^lvement -in political affairs aiid citizens will have 
.ncre leverage in govemuent: . % 

Eccxiaaic trends . Eccswaic growth will slow down. New Jersey \illl become 
one of the major postindustrial states, with people waifiiiig. in laega-corpora- 
tions and with a much higher degree of technoldgy. 

Energy i^se and inpacts' . Instead of ai6rgy shortages, there will be 
energy storage shortages. The iji5X>rting of fi^l will aliaost cease; instead, 
we will . develop viable fuel alternatives such as a solar microvsve satellite 
which will require an area for storage about the size of Manhattan. 

Life styles . Life styles will becooB increasingly- diverse with dif- 
ferent generations holding quite different, values . - ■ . 

Global impacts . Off-shore drilling awi other ^rgy developiaents will 
involve New Jersey in global politics to a inuch greater extent. The Middle 
East states ^11 get together and arise as a superpcs«r, as well as. China 
t±irough the use of Japanese technology. New Jersey inc^tries will becone 
part of ^he nnltinaticsial corporations which will foim a global council 
to ensure wDrld-'peace .' ■ 
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Public searvices . B^iause p<^3»iLati0n mil be event more concen- 
trated in urban areas than it. is now, the demand for services will be 
great^. Lack ojxability of local gpvextuifint to provide all i^eded ser- 
vices mil lea/ to nore demonstratixjns in the streets. 

Morals and values . iG^future mil be xnarked by a return to the civic 
values typical of the early 1900' s in the United States. Conseryatta in 
ncrals and in §>litical. and legal decisicm . wLU loncrease taark^dly . - 
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"Bie guest speaker for the workshop was Irving E. Sigel, Drtector of 
$iie. Center for, Child Care Research at the Eaucational. Testii;g SepTice. in 
Prtoton. New Jersey. A nationally recognized authority in the area of ^- 
child dev^lopcKnt; Dr. Sigel present^ the workshop participarits with a 
developci^l perspective of how children learn and discussed the impli- ^ 
cations of that perspective for planning prp^ams in citizen education. Tbe 
tesct of Dr , Sigel ' s address is givas below. 

I want to start off with a very basic proposition which applies t'o a*il 
of us, children and adults. The proposition i? that each of us is a pro- 
.duct of his or her own history. Thus, when any of us faces a particular 
issue, we do so in terms of our personal history. This history is reflected 
in our belief system, which is a network of ideas by which we define our 
reality. When we face issues of citizenship education, we may -vary in our 
beliefs about these issues. But we may be rational, i .e., provide a rational 
perspective derived from our own personal belief system. Thus. .when we try 
to decide, for^example, what are the core American values, we may ftll come 
up with different but rational statements of what the core values are. In 
listing those values, we find ourselves differing in kind or fntensity.- So 
the issue is one of becoming aware — as policy makers, as educators, as 
investigators of what our own bel iefs are. In this way we can come to a 
clearer understanding of where we are coming from. 
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Differences in belief systems are found in virtually every aspect of. 
our lives. For example, we have discovered 4 n some of our research that 
parents vary in how they believe children develop. One parent may lelieve 
that a four-year-old child is irrational , that he has no sense of reasoning, 
no sense of logic. He just does things on impulse without any^control; 
therefore, the job of th& adult is to tell him what to do, to- keep him 
straight. 

Another parent, however, will tellyou that children have their own logic 
perspective. The adult's task, then, is to try to relate these two sets of 
differences, the ^rspective of the four-year-<)ld and the perspective of the 
adult. \^ 

Now-, neither of these parents is irrational: neither of these parents 
is illogical. Their beliefs come from their experience and even from what 
they might rea,d.' 

So the question 1s primarily what are our beliefs? This question enters 
the arena of citizen education in two ways. 

One, it enters in terms of what the content of citizenship education 
should be, but I am not going to get into that, since that is not my area. 
You have worked on that Issue before, and you are»go1ng to wqrk on It again. 
It is a constant issue. But* it has to be resolved at some point. 

But a second Issue is what are our be! iefs about the doing of citi- 
zen education. Obviously we have made one commitnKnt to educators as a way 
that educating for citizenship should function; we are here, I gather to deal 

with citizenship relative to education. This says that our State Department 
4 , 
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_pf^£5ly<:a^ion has seen fit to embark on a- citizen education program for 

the- schools. And we hope' that the ^citizens will make some decisions as to 

what the substance of this program should be. . 

But then there is a second part to this question. Si nee. we plan to. go 

into the schools, why the schools? We could just as soon have decided to 

■ 4 . ] 

go into the homes. One could argue very cogently and rattonallil that many 

of the basic values of children and of adults relevant to citize^i$hip have 
their origin in f^he home. In fact, if I were to take a psychoanalytic 
orientation' toward development, I could, argue, quite cogently and with data, 
that children develop attitudes, feelings, and belief about the good - and 
the origination toward the good in a societal sense — from the way the^ 
experience their family. ^ 

Martin Hoffman, in some of his work in the development of altruism 
morality, argues that the way children develop a conventional perspective 
toward the moral order, or a^umanistic orientation toward the moral order, 
or an external one (I.e., fear-of punishment as a" basis for being "moral") 
stems from their relationships with t^ir parents. So one could opt for a 
program in parent education. But we have opted for a program in the schools, 
which expresses a belief on, our part that the school is one agency which is 
going "to function al a key, socialization agency in the arena of citizenship 
' education. . _ ■ 

Now, if you look at the schools, the schools are a community in and of 
themselves. They have all the trappings of governntent. There^are people 
who give o'rders, and there are rules that are made, and there are people who 
enf^e the rules. 
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■ I am not going to get into the debate about the bureaucracy of educa- 
tion or its line-staff relatiorfships or the democratic nature of school 
organization. There are experts who know more, about that than I do. 
Everybody in this room is a product of the system and it Is those experi- 
ences that contribute to pur beliefs about education, schools, etc. Then 
our own beliefs will influence how we think and what we advocate for schools. 
But -the school as an institution has its own sense of mission and respon- 
sibilities given to it by the community in the current period. We must be 
cautious that our beliefs about schools do not cloud our view aftd our vision.. 

This becomes a very critical factor bec^se once we acknowledge the 
fact that the school has a certain kind/^ autonomy and history of its own 
in relation to its broader community, its board of education and its public, 
then the issue of the content of citizenship education gets much more com- 
plicated. We Have diverse interests each sharing a common objective— citi; 
zensiiip education. Sharing this goal, howeVer, is not ehough because the 
test is what goes on in the classroom -^the content of citizen, education, 

■ Another complicating factor lies in the school's sense of mission. The 
given mission of our educational instituj^ions- is to educate children to learn 
the basic skills and acquire the .knowledge that will prepare, them to take 
their rightfuj responsibilities in our/ society. Where does citizenship 
education enter this arena? .. , 

Another concern is based on the fact that the school covers age groups 
from five to 18. How and when does Citizenship education take place? 
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■ I m very impressed when reading materials on education. They deal with 
curriculum, with objectives, with the structure of sociaT science, or with 
the structure Df biology or mathematics. So(neh(5W the only person that was 
left out of the discusiion was the o^e that all^hls structure is set up for 
— namely, the child". And r ask you, can you show me in the material that 
you have read any considerations there for the nature of the organism %i|iich 
is the target of all of this effort? 

So the question thep is, what are the educational arrangements that 
are necessary? I would like to focus here on the- educational context of the 
teacher and the children in a classroom. It is here that the real action 
takes place. To be sure, decisions of what, when, and where to teach are of ten 
made elsewhere. But the interpretations and the actions which express all 
of these decisions are in the cla^ocw. 

. The child becomes one very central focus. But what do we know about 
children, and why are children relevant? They are relevant because we l(now 
^enough today to say things about how children learn, and what and in what 
form they can learn. 

To.sfart out then in this context, the child enters the school , obviously, 
with five yea?s of history. For the most part schools ignore that history. 
They ignore what the child might already know. Let me illustrate that with an 
experience I remember vividly when my own son was six and in the- first grade. 
It was the time of the first moon shot, and he was very excited because he 
saw it on TV. He told his first grade teacher about it" and she said, "We can't 
tal^k about that now, we are still on dinosaurs." 
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Even though the moon shot'vfas a momentous event in history, somehow it 
was irrelevan't^to the teacher. What was relevant was that on Monday the 
class started 4ith dinosaurs and this being Tuesday, they would go on with 
dinosaurs, because if they didn't, they wouldn't get to the end .Of the les- 
sons by whatever the -set date was. 

Facetious as that incident may be. the irony of it has too much truth to 
it. The understanding of^xhildren as developing organisms has to regard the 
child as a continually developing creature who at age five doesn't suddenly 
become something unique and different. Oust because the calendar date is 
Detember 1 doesn't make. him different from what he was on November 30 or will, 
be on December 2. Teachers and administrators and curriculum builders must 
see the child as a developing organism. 

Anpther^rgument we present is that, children do not grow up simply by 
adding bits and pieces of information. It is not just threfe words learned 
at one age and five words at another and 10 at another and 20 at another. It 
is not just an incremental process. This is a very important problem because 
if you believe in increments, you can just pile the books up, going from book 
one to book two, to book three, and book four. The assumption is that the' dif- 
■ ference between the books is the number of words and, pages. But actually it 
is a qualitative difference, the integration of whatis with what is being, 
learned. So, learning from a developmental perspective is integrating new 
learning into old -- hopefully, a never-ending process. 

Children develop through stages which correspond somewhat to ages but not 
precisely! The child starts out In early life as an active learner and he . 
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continues this way." He ha,s the potential' for continuing that way forever 
until the end reaches the child in.. all of "us." . ^ . 

Now, it is very important to keep the stage concept in mind. It is a 
critical perspective in terms of the*ind set of educators jj)ecause as we 
wi'n see, the stages characterize the child's capabilities and in so doing, 
define tt^kind of materials ahd problems and teaching strategies with which 
he can productively engage. A, stage tells us that this is a period in the 
child's life which can be characterized by certain, competencies and certain 

ways of performing. , . . - ,■ / , • 

The extent to which children at different stages of intellectual growth 
differ is considerable. For example, preschool and 'early elementary school 
children tend to believe what they see is real. In other words . the amount 
of inference is minimal and appearances take on a reality. Thus, if you ask 
young children about dreams, they sometimes have trouble telling you whether 
it was a dream or a real event. Or if you ask a young child about the mtjon, 
she will tell you, "Gee, that moon moves. It goes wherever I go." 

Of course, 'even some adOlts will say, "You know the moon does go ardund 
the earth, because every time I move^, it moves." But we won't get into the 
degree to which adults all 'think at t*ie most advanced level. We do know thW 
children at different ages will handle the dream issue or the moon question ^ 
differently, and it is not because they necessarily learn about the moon or ; 
that they learn about dreams. It is, because there are certaiil internal 
changes that occur in the child's orientation as he moves from childhood up 
to adulthood. 

t 
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The first three years of life I am not going to go into, except to, point 
out that we know that infants think. Infants reason in their own unique way 
and infants can solve problems. In other words, the human infant is not a 
vegetable that suddenly, when'^e or she gets to be four or five, emerges frm 
'a. cocoon and is then a miniature adult. This fact is very important because 
the prptotypes of infants' reasoning and thinking strategies, which are there 
very early; buecome the foundation for what happens later. ^ 

■ Preschool children can be characterized as tending to see the world from 
their own point of view. They have limited understanding of how to integrate 
diverse information and how to relate faraway things to the present. Time 
is here and now. Planning is noya competency. Thus, citizenship education 
involving planning, concern witfi others, etc., might not be truly understood.. 

Young children are more/capable of dealing^ with past experiences than 
they are -in predicting into the future. A young child can reconstruct an 
experience," not accurately but in his own way, but when it comes to predict- 
ing the outcome of something, he has^ difficulty. 

This kind of example then says if you want to talk with five-or six- 
year- olds about the consequence of a moral action or the consequence of any 
act, the probability is that "consequence" is too vague a concept. But it 
might be much more meaningful for him to deal with, ff you asked him to remem 
ber what happened and why did it happen. In other words, you deal in some- 
\ thfng that he has been engaged in because much learning in the early years 
\comes through involvement and engagement in action.. Focusing on the present 
ikay also be of value in solving citizenship problems in the here and now. 
Thus, wbrking with classroom rules as"j>f^totypes of social regulation might ^ 
be relevant and appropriate.- 



That CQncept is critical, because It §ays.we should be dealing with; Jhe 
ct^na as an active, learner, an active parti clfiant. The tasi; of|educattQnV 
then, is to take advantage of that ktivity. .instead, however/we t€nd.±o 
treat children as passive objects. "^Wejipencl a lot of tiine telling them 
tnforraatlon and giving, thejn expla'nati(Jns, but rarely do we check to see what 
they understand by these expl^oations. We are~mdre concerned with; the way ' 
they sit, the way they behave, that kind of thing. . 1 

Children can understand, however, rules 'for behavior and the rationale 
,^for those rules, if they are properly approached. What should be done, for 
example, is to allow the child to move around the rocwi. ^ If you begin to - 
see that things are not working out well after a few minutes, get together with 
the child to dtsciis^^^Srhai happened, why 4id he get into an argyment with 
another child, for example^ • -v 

. An example may illustrate the point. Frequently, arguments are over 
sharing of resources. Ghildren are all little capitajists. They want all 
the equipment to be their own and if they possess it, they don't want to give 
It up to someone else. Talking with thr child aboj^t the^^hole problem of 
sharing gets into discussions of rules that are generated out of this necessity. 
So the children learn .after a while by participating in the. process of an engag- 
ing activity. But they don't learn from the teacher admonishing them and say- 
ing, "You will now share and like it." Rather, they learn by discussing what 

• - . < — ' ^ - . 

the short-term implications are. By ^hort-term, I mean like minutes from 

now, not next week, because next week doesi?'t really^^eid'st fpr children of 

\ 

this age. . 



, ^ S& the point is tha-t the children generate the rule cwt of #^ 
ment in t^af exercise:" The rula is not an arbitrajry ,s^|t^nt presented 
bv the teacher; Tather. it comes about because each member of the group - 
learns at^ t^e ige of five, bellevfe H or not.' that, there is a consequence • 
to- a nonrule situations Xhese chMren don't like anarchyV because . ; 

. anarchj^ means some people aren't getting any of the goodies. • So they . 

come up with a rule about sharing. * ^ 

^'During: this early period 0/ the child''s life, around age seven..' the 
child does have the capability for reasoning? but in^ very concrete way. 
Children can see relationships, but on a very simple level . They can deal 
vith two things, relating two things together., but using only one attri- 
bute. For example, they can understand the commonality between an Amefi(:4n 
Indian and an Eskimo." And this kind of xomt?ining.and seeing relationships 
between ;things. provides one way for children to organi^g their social and 

physical world. " \ / 

Although children can classify early in life, by age seven they are 
beginnifig'-to make these 'classifications Vn muc-h more central and conven- 
tiohal ways. At this age children; can understand the ideas of hierarchical 
classifications. Knowing the child's'-capabilitles here allows the teacljer 
to use classifications as. a thinking teaching tool . Knowledge is arranged 

* on the ijasis of classes and we think and reason In classes. Thus, the 

• tefcher can plan in terms of the children's- cdg.nitive level. 

■ As the child becomes able to see relationships, a nymber .of other 
things emerge. .He/she is able to notice various attributes of objects " 



size, sKape, etc; He/she is able to order/t^ th^;basis of s^nnnetry 

or -asymnetry. Symmetry cfasslfi cation is ba^ed on factors such as shape, 
color or function; a case in 'point raight be classifying roies of publico 
"servants. Asymmetry classfication is understood In terms of -ascending or.: 
.descending drderrJ'or exampi e/ governments fran\ local to'fedeiral. 

iiith lTicreasing development, the child increases the quality -of'h^^^ 
her thoughts He/she engages in more complex ways of organizing his or her 
world. But he/she still has -not reached the >adult level . the following 
offers an example of the difference .between children and ai^ul^s. -rC 

As adults we can handle, a complex classification problem and we can 
pick up at least three a ttribute§, Let us sa^. we are talking about eco- . 
nojnic systeRis and we want to compare socialism with 'free enterprise with. ,• 
comnunism. Now, we can 'keep those, three systems ih our heads and begin to 
work with th^, but'the ^oung childi oannot do that. He' can only deal yvitli 
two items, and probably wi th'one attribute -bf each- It is not a.m^itter of 
knowledge, but' of process . Adul ts can juggle more. , 

During the period of roughly from age seven to ten, the 'child^ Is 
gradually able to increase the complexity of his classifications anii to 
understand more" extensive relationships. An important principle is that 
children deal with the same fact differently 'at different ages. The child 
will classify, for example'; .animals at the age of seven by function* e.g. 
work on a faKm.. But if you give him^the same items at the age of ten, he 
win use a category label, e.g., living. In other words, th^e is a chang 
■jn the quality of how he would respond. . ^"'^•-w^^c^ 



*Now, these are both accurate answers. They are both classifications. \ 
' • ■ f ■ ■ * 1 . ' ' ■ ' ■ f 

However, one is deaTing with 'appearance, .what the 4||i Id can sefe, and the , 

. ■ ■ , - : ■ _ , 

other pne is dealing with an inferential categoryHabel.^ 

• ^ Sifferences exist between each stage.' By ages ia»tb:13| children are 
;it an age at wKlch they can dfaW^Wi|h.$ubjeicts.^i more fdnnaT logical pro- 
positional way. Notice that 1 dttinH'saF'^inore rational," because one,: per- 
son's rationality is ano^ir;;-^rsonlsJirra^t^^^ The issue is pro- 

positional logic, where t}k cVi1fk*^i<»nV^ in what we would call logi- 

cal terms. He -or she can construct hypotheses and test them and do this in 
his/her head. . ' 

' ■ ' . ' V.^,Vr> ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ * 

] lt is also during adolescence that. y^ to cer-. 

taifl kinds of value3,.for r»ea%on§' that are rational in the sense that, they 

• *"..''-•■., " ^ . " • , 

reasoned them out, - and also for ^r^asdns ai*isJ;ng;froi8.their dis^ffectioji' 

with the status quo.' v R^i"'*example, they? tna^^ so good about pemo- 

• • .■v^, ' ^" - .'■ ' -'. — ■ 

cracy? 'or, why should we gd; to , church? ' ' - ' :" 

The stages of thinking ^'ild' teaso'ning are ino re. complex than ^6a^ . 
described them. For n&w;^,;getting familiar with the idea of ■ stages gf think- 
ing can provide a perspective. Basically, children develop in 'a regular way 
building their knowledge' b3se through experience and in; accord yyith 'their 
level of thought. They mature with social experience dfKi,|hsagemer#t with 

their environment. 

The stages o'f developn^at in children make a very cBr|Eral point to us 
as educator^: if the child shows different classes of competence frotfj stage 
to stage, then it becomes critical to gauge the kinds of 'teaching, the kinds 
of material, the level of material in relation to his develofNuent. 
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The develoFOTeintal stage also iiivoHes a consijieration of how-to teach 
•at each 1 eve! . My argument 1 s that teaching stif^atj^gtes* thpuU provi de not 

- . . . , ' .' " I 

•■■*""' ' ' , 

only ijonteht, that Is, fae^ldactlCj^but they should also use InquiVy. C^^^ 
'Jenging the child '$r.p5int of 4.t^w i.n a positive way can help his tr her 
thinking. The teacher 'who ui6s%esti on-asking strategies to engage the 
child helps make her or him.an active thinker. This point is critical 
because the child is active to begin with, and the teacher siiould build oh 
that fact in ihe process of probleni solving. ' 

If the child is engaged in' patterns of thinking through inquiry, this 
provides the conteKt that we want for citizen education. I believe that we 
are not talking al:iout citizen education as a process of Indoctrination. We 
don't want Children to simply remeniber and repeat such th tings as the- Pledge 
of Allegiance. ' We want them to? comprehend what they are doing and saying. 

Thus, i argu6 for teachiYig strategies that engage the child through 
active inquiry, because inquiry forces one to. examine the experiences that 
one has- had, to anticipate what may' be the outcome of a given action, and iiv 
to put these things together so tT^H one can reflect^^on inhere one is coming 
fforn and reach^an- understanding of wherC^ne is at the present, if the 

. ■ ■ '\ ' ... 

engagement and the teaching strategy are such that they create an orienta- 
tian to, and the .habits of>, probleni solving, then the probability of this 
•strategy transcending the classroom should' be pretty good. This too is , 
important because citizen education- is ooncerned wi th the behavior of chtl- 

^ ._ . ool, as well . /'^ - 

In summation, the issue finally resolves' itse'lf to a conwitment to a. 
developmental perspective' that children :are active learners; they are "out to 



gather data and to use the data to come to decisions. The task of the teacher 
in the classroom Is to mpW that natyral orieat|ttion of the child and to ^ 
provide "the- envirdhment which '^allows it- to flower, because clv41dr«rv learn ... : 
•froRi their own mistakes. One way a child develops a kind of strategy is 
thrp.ugh his own errcirs. . 

■ In other words, we are dealing with a changing child in a changing world 
and the task for educators is to be able to roll with the punches.. If we can 
take that kind of 'perspective. I think then we are in a position to begin to 
fill in the big issue - which is, what the content of citizen education 
should be. 
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AFIOTCCK Smi. GSDUP SESSIC3NS 



•nwlatQ a statement of vliat they thou^bt should be the goals of citizen 
Education for New Jersey. To facilitate this task, aU persons in each. 
^01^ vjere asked first to list on separate cards five QUtcoines of citizai 
education \Mch they considered iii|»rtant. The cards froea all niecpbers of 
the groi^/iosfe cccfcined and displayed. Each perajn in the ^ixi\sg'-ms then 
asksd to select fron tl^ total cards t;hB two oi^tdoiaes they perceived to be 
nost in^rtant. The outcanes "that were selKJted shcs^ a wide range of 
concerns; included were, seme thai: dealt \dth knc?dedge, sane that referred 
to attitudes, and others that focused on skills. » ^ representative sacople 
of outcanes chDsen as most iiaportant by laaribers of the various. .gr6^s is. 
given below. 

As a result of citizen education, sttidents ^uld: « ' V"". 

• Have an understanding of tihf ^Constitution and tl^ Bill of Rights as 
the basis of their sense, of themselves' as citizem ■ 

f Have tte skills to analyze critically issues that affect the' social 
reality they confront • * ■ 

• Be av^e of the economic and. ecological systecis in, the United St^es 
and know haw their use or misuse can affect not only the students' lives 
but also the lives of everyone in the nation , . ' 

'■ ' ' • Recognize that tl^e is a shortage of fossil energy vMch niist be 
-replaced by man-made energy devices . 



• Be able to evaluate the influence, of mass aiedia 

• Be able to understand and evaluate technology 

• T]ave"^the sMlls need^ .to cccraamlcate wltdi otii^ 



social ^>als. . • ^, ' . : . ; 

* • Be able to deal hLcanistica^ 

• Be able to assess ti»ix own behavior and to select aiteniative 

• • • * ■ 

behaviors if they find ti«y are not achieving success 

• Have a' Strong sense of self-respect that vjoxild be tt^. basis of a 
sense of respect and responsibility for their comaunity 

• Accept different cultures aiKi recognize that "different" isn't \ 

synonymous "with "bad" ' , ' ■- ' , >: 

* • Be aware of global issues arui the in?>act of these issues on their own 

lives and the lives of others ^ : ^ U- 

• Be*able to apply critical thinking processes to the problems of public 

■ service ' ' ■ , 

• Be^able to generate innovative alternative solutions to new social/ 

^opomic problems as they arise , „■ 

• Be active participants in political process 

• Have the skills necessary 'to obtain government .^ervicies ar^ to raake 
their voices heard by the goverrcmt ■ V: 

• Be able to form a canimity o£ their peers and' to regenerate a sense 

of codnunity in American society " . , 

• Be prepared to live as citizens of the cccplex and interdepentot vrorld 
t Be able to make their own decisions concerning issues that arise in 

their daily lives . •• . ■ • , - .; . 

• Be able to reason at higher raoral/ethical levels 



The oijtcaaes chpsen by group meabe^ as most ic^xjrtant were tl:^ 
discussed by the group as a \*i»ie; The pirpose of t*e discussiim was to 
develop a goal stateimt for ^citizen eddcaticsi m New Jersey tiiat wuld , - 
incorporate the elements of the chosen oatcocaes. Ihe goal statements 

\vhich- resulted are given belgw. ' ■ . 

' The\oal of citizen education in N©* Jersey shDiild be: 

• To train teachers to teach critical thinkiiig, problen solving, and 
nDral/ethieal reasoning ■ . , ■ 

• To develop critical thiiiking about societal problecis (e.g.\, aiergy, .• 
technologirl racial-ethiic intolerance) and to acknowledge .the necessity for 
pluralistic inwlveraent (e.g. ,^ comaunity, students, labor, para:its, business) 
and the alternative ways that might be taken to achieve such involvemmt, 
never Ipsii^ si^t of the ii^ividual's role in hjoan rights 

'■ ■ ' '■■ ~ ■ " ' . i 

. ' To helft students to' acquire skillj|J l(nowledge,; and yaltaes that will 
enable them to effectively pai:ticipate and functiai ^as citizens in a globally 
interdependent future • - ' ^ 

i • To cjevelop in- students a ^^sonal avareness -of arcther's need and the 
disposition to do sonething in response to that, need 

' These* goal statements viere thm presented and explained to the (mtire 
\vbilkshDp by the leader of each groi^. 
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■ FoUowiiTg ti^ presentati(»^ of -t^ goal statecaeata by tiie::gn>5^ 
Russell A. Hill, S^ior Research Fellow in the Citizen Education cco|X3nent 
at'RBS, offered scce observaticns on \*bat had bepi accoaplisbed at the wrK- 
shop and its iB^slications for the future. Dr. mi's remari^ are given ; 

below. • . 

I would* first lik* to offer an observation on the process 0/ developtrig 
objectives in citizen education. There is a inythology about the process 
that I think hurts the whole ditizen education movement. The inyth is that 
you can't really get 4ny agreement Oivibj^tives in this area; that every 
time you start to discuss the subject, you wind up with conflict an4 dli^ 
agreement. 

I have watched this process repeatedly, -here and in other places. I> 
have found that there is often wide agreement among persons representing 
different groups. There may be a language problem because different groups, 
use different languages— the language of educat\on or the language^of busl- 
iness,- for. example— but that is.'a problem that tan .be thrashed out. Once 
the individuals who are working together come to understand one another's 
language, then you begin to see an agreement develob as to what the objec- 
"tTves of citizen. education should be: ^ That is what Via s happened here today. 
•As "you can see by looking at the goal statements froi^ our small groups, 
there is agreement. ■ Although «e might want to expan(| some of the statements 
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or perhaps argue about the level of generality of others »t think that there 
is much In each statement that we can all agree with and subscribe to. 

So the myth that agreement about citizen education objectives is im- 
possible to obtain"1s just that'— a myth. Because this liiyth tends to 
retard efforts in the area of citizen education, we tmist overcome it. I 
don't know how you do that — perhaps by Involving everyone In the state In 
the process — but we must find a way to debunk this n\yth^nd to ke|p It 
from spreading. . 

My second obser\/^t1on concerns 'the quality of the discussion today, I 
think that all of you here today have displayed a degree of knowledge about 
and a sense of commitment to citizen education that are most impressive. I 
have done a lot of reading and thinking In' the area of citizen education, 
but I have potten some new i^eas today. I have been enlarged by the dis- 
cussions, both formal and Informal, And Ithink most of you would say the 
same. What I am trying to say Is that although we^are a small group, we are 

fi. • ■' ' ■ ■ ■ :- . •■ 

potentieilly mighty. And I think that is a very positive point. 

Another positive aspect of today's efforts Is the leadership statement 
that was made by Dr. Burke. I don't think there is any ^question about his 
enthusiasm for our effort and his personal commitment to citizen education.' 
When you have t^at kind of leadership, it provides a firm basis for further- 
^constructive aciion. 

My final observation, which I also see as positive, concerns the nega- 
tlA/tsm that sesf^s to pervade the younger people here today. That may sound 
like a contradiction; so let me explain. I remember the remarks of a well- 
known preacher 'about the way you get people to change. He called the pro- 
cess "conversion" and said that the key to that process 1s first convincing 
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people that there is iqal sin. So if In our citizen education effort, we 
are'to'?oc^^ on only one aspect imtially. it might be on the task of con- 
vincing people in New Jersey and in our society at large that there are 
problems confronting them as citlzenii/ I have been impressed with what ' 
the snail groups have done today, in identifyiJig the prxjbler.is that nO)6 con- 
front and that will confront the people iof New Jersey. The future 
j^ctions identified problems, thaf slem very real and very serious over- 
whelming in many cases. But now -^th^f we have identified these problems. I 
think r have enough belief in the positive nature of people tp^think that 
we wilVall say. "We had better get together and do something about these 
problems." 

The question is. what will we k|o? As a number of the RBS^ staff. I 
.would first like to talk.briefly about RBS's^ role in future, efforts. RBS's 
job is to stimulate discussion about citizen education at the state and 
local level, offer as much research a,nd ^eloipent support for the state 
and locat efforts as we can with our limited resources, and to facilitate 
the development and imp! ementatlori' of citizen education jnodels in the state. 
The real brunt of the citizen education effort, however, will be borne by 
your state citizen education coFpittee. This ccwwittee will be doing, tha, 
planning and carrying out the program in New Jersey and they need your ; 
support. I hope you will give it to them. I hope you will act through the 
organizations you represent.' And I hope you will be ready to attend other 
meetings and help us all move toward an.effectfve citizen education program 
for the state of New Jersey. 
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Dr. Falconieri ttei offered sane brief closiDg rec^ks 




-I feel that part of\ the real jdts to create consclqusnefss about the need 
for Citizen education 1 n New jersey has already begun./ if -we jean forge ei; 
working task force from, the^ people who have partlcipa^W in this 
today, I think we can produce the kind of citizen education cfjals and • ; 
materials that New Jersey requires. ! agree with Rubs that Jonimissioner 
Burke's, enthusiasm for citizen education was self -evident. As. he said, this 
'effort taps' some of his own life experiences and I think -it taps the life 
experiences Of all of us as well . We come ; from diverse bacWbunds. but We 
all. whether in the public or private .sectori- realize^ that [at' this point, in.. 



history we ^re on the cutting edge in terms of wh|it dlirec|%on our society 
is going to take. The role of educatlcuri aiid other ini^titutfons is critical. 
So i want to ^hank you all for your participation in t^is most important „ 
effort and tell, you that you will be contacted again| about future fneetings 
on 'citizen^ducation. I hope you will plan to join i^s and work with the . . 

• • •' ■' ' - ' ■ ■■ ■' \ ■ , ..^ - «v 

tasy; force In promoting citizen educatiori .in our stat^.. 



